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SILAS DORNE. 
By Grorce B. Buran. 
CHAPTER III. 


Silas Dorne had not always been thus. Twenty years ago 
men spoke of him.as a thriving and successful merchant. No 
one held his head higher in Graymarsh than he did then. Now, 
companions of his youth, re-visiting their native place, passed 
him by as a stranger, or shook their heads incredulously when 
he was pointed out as Silas Dorne. This broken-hearted, 
battered, half-crazy old man could not be the kindly young 
fellow whom they remembered as so easily outstripping all 
competitors in their boyish sports. What had caused such a 
change ! 


Incredulity gave place to anger as they listened to the tale of 
wrong that made him the wreck he was. Their brows grew 
black, and, remembering the past, they went on their way 
wondering if it were really true. 

Who can tell what hidden skeletons there are within our 
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lives! How jealously we guard them from the garish light of 
day, secreting them in the deepest recesses of our hearts lest 
they should go forth into the world proclaiming our weakness, 
and making us a mark for it’s dcrision or contemptuous pity. 
Hugging them to ourselves we strive to walk as though they 
were not, and yet—the bitter regret, the lingering agony when 
friends prove cold, or love is fickle, the seeking after that which 
cannot be, the looking back to that which might have been, are 
ever present gnawing their way into our being, and turning life 
itself into dust and ashes—Dead sea fruit that, crumbling away 
at our eager touch, leaves but it’s acrid bitterness behind. 

Men’s wisdom is not great at the best. A smile, a pressure of 
the hand, the gleam of golden tresses, or the glance of a wo- 
man’s eye ensnares them in a moment. In their madness they 
throw away their hearts, unable to value the true affection 
which might be theirs, heap up for themselves a lifetime of 
misery, and then cry aloud at the hardness of the fate which 
led them to discard the gold for dross. 

Chacun & son gotit. Men will ever be dazzled by that which 
is false, choosing the flaunting poppy, forgetful of the modest 
violet nestling beneath it. 

Well, a poppy has it’s charm—for a time. *Tis true it leaves 
no pleasing fragrance behind it, but self-assertion and colour 
prevent it feeling that. The sweetness of the violet is over- 
shadowed by it until it is left in obscurity. A violet can only 
quietly steal into the heart to nestle there with memories as 
tender as itself, but when it dies the pleasing scent will linger 
on and never wholly fade away. 

Some men do not know they have chosen the poppy until the 
rankness makes them aware of the fact, and thus it was with 
Silas Dorne. 

How this woman ever came to sucha place as Graymarsh was 
a mystery. She did come. Silas Dorne saw her, and thought 
no more of the modest little village maiden he had once deter- 
mined to make his wife. For one glance of her cruel, lustrous 
eyes he would have let himself be crushed beneath her carriage, 
veritable juggernaut though it was. 
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Perhaps she was satiated with slaying, and sought to escape 
from the shadows of her victims ! Clad in purple and fine linen 
she walked, unheeding with calm serenity the cries of men who 
owed the ruin of body and soul to her. From the young artist 
who blew his brains out for her sake, to the spendthrift aristocrat 
who bartered his ancestral halls to win her smiles, it was all the 
same: she cared not for their, or the world’s, reproaches. A 
man loved her. Why could he not take his dismissal calmly, 
and have done with it! Let him go his way, and she would go 
hers. In the old times men allowed themselvessto be ruined 
with a smile on their faces, and yet, their descendants must 
make all this ridiculous parade over the loss of fortune or what 
they called a broken heart. 

After a time she wearied of this monstrous occupation. 
Breaking hearts had a sameness which bored her, and seeking 
for something to soothe her blasé feelings she came to Graymarsh. 

Even there it was the same, but this time she herself was 
ensnared. Silas Dorne was handsome as a god. His innocence 
of the world amused her. If such a thing could be said to love, 
she loved him. This man with his streaming golden hair and 
passionate blue eyes was as irresistible as Apollo. To her own 
astonishment she yielded, and they were married. 

For a time all went smoothly. This mad, passionate love 
was a revelation to her. A spark of it seemed to have illumined 
her own weak, shallow nature. Silas Dorne in his generous 
confidence never made any illusion to the past or sought to 
know the history of her life. She was all in all to him; a 
being more perfect than Venus—an Aphrodite pure as the 
foam from whence she sprang. He cherished the illusion. 
To know the history of her life would have been to destroy 
the mantle of romance enveloping her. He almost feared 
to touch her lest she should melt away as a phantom. Like 
Sir Lancelot he would have given, 

‘¢ All other bliss, 
And all his worldly wealth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 
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For months Silas Dorne could not believe that he, a rough 
merchant, had won this dainty flower for himself. The tremu- 
lous happiness in his heart seemed ‘vo sacred a thing to be his, 
What had he done to deserve such a treasure? What could 
she see in him, above all other men, to single him out for the 
bestowal of such priceless love ? 

Every castle in the air must be shattered. After a year of 
unalloyed happiness, Silas Dorne began to find his dream of 
perfect bliss was a partial delusion. His substance disappeared 
in a thousand extravagant ways: still he toiled on, early and 
late, to meet her exactions. It was natural that she should sur- 
round herself with a magnificence so becoming to her Cleopatra- 
like beauty. He knewit could not last long, but still he worked 
on rather than let her pine for the luxuries which she had been 
accustomed to enjoy. 

And she ?—the novelty of strong, true love had long e’er this 
ceased to have any attraction for her. She knew that such a 
love might in its terrible anger turn and crush her as a venomous 
reptile should be crushed. She feared him! Amid her fears 
came visions of the neglected pleasures she had fled from, and 
she sighed once more for the tinsel of the stage, and the adula- 
tion of the multitude. It was so strange for her to be alone 
without an attendant thing to fly at her slightest wish, or 
minister to every moment’s caprice. She was dying of ennui, 
and determined to leave Graymarsh, unknown to her husband, 
although wherever she might go there would be the haunting 
consciousness of the love she so heartlessly cast away. | 

A child was born to them : 


“The sweetest little maid 
That ever crowed for kisses.” 


As it lay on her breast she hated the little baby fingers that 
sought hers. The child had it’s father’s eyes. It seemed to 
look into her very heart as if conscious of her thoughts. She 
could not bear to meet the mild, unfathomable gaze. Not that 
she repented of her resolution, but only chafed atthe weakness 
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which prevented her carrying it out. Her fingers itched to 
clutch the tiny throat. The child was so like Silas that she 
hated it as she hated him. If she could but be free to live her 
old life over again she would flee from them both, and never 
see them more. 

As Silas knelt by the cradle of their babe, his teaxs fell fast. 
This wondrous crowning of his happiness bewildered him. He 
was almost afraid to touch her baby fingers, and tiny cheeks, 
but would sit for hours gazing at the bright blue eyes so 
like his own. And as he looked there grew up in his heart that 
tender love which all strong men have for one whose helpless- 
ness appeals to them for protection. 

Never had his wife been more lovely. Illness gave a pallor 
to her features which robbed them of their haughty look, chang- 
ing their expression to one that was almost winning. It.was 
strange—to him—to see her so helpless. Even then he antici- 
pated her slightest wish with a chivalrous tenderness, which 
did not dream of preferring his own plans to hers, however 
antagonistic they might be. 

Sometimes a half fearful pang came over him, a feeling of 
unreality as to all his happiness. He could not account for the 
forboding, and tried not to disquiet himself. Day by day a 
strange presentiment grew upon him, and he walked in constant 
dread of some misfortune—he knew not what—which might 
overwhelm him, making the present a dream to be paid for with 
a lifelong misery. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Dorne, old fellow, you did not tell me you were married,” 
said Edgar Treyne, leaning back in his chair, with the enquiring 
air of one who is anxious to unravel a mystery. 

It was after dinner, and the two merchants sat alone in the 
luxurious dining-room of the former ; luxurious but not in the 
best possible taste. Mrs. Dorne’s liking for theatrical contrasts 
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had induced her to furnish the room in medeval style as a foil 
to her own stately beauty. Here and there some article of 
furniture flimsy and glaring, spoilt the effect of the tout ensemble. 
On the walls were Greuze’s delicate heads interspersed with 
startling and life-like delineations of the winners of the English 
Derby. The vulgar tint of the curtains was in marked contrast 
to the subdued coloring of the quaint old furniture, and did 
away with its aspect of repose. Mrs. Dorne’s strong passion 
for gay colors, in defiance of her husband’s better taste, lead her 
to complete thus what she had so well begun. 

Leaving the two gentlemen to talk over old times, Mrs. Dorne 
went up to the nursery, after requesting that they would soon 
join her in the drawing-room. 

As she stood listlessly watching her child, a shudder ran 
through her frame. Her cheek flushed and paled alternately 
as if varying emotions were distracting her. Her bosom rose 
and fell as she restlessly paced the room, and she seemed about 
to faint. Recovering herself with an effort, she threw a shawl 
over her shoulders, and leant forward to catch the conversation 
of the two men beneath. The nursery was directly over the 
dining-room, so that from its window she could overhear with- 
out being seen. 

She had not long to wait; although too late to hear Treyne’s 
first remark she caught her husband’s reply. 

“Yes,” answered Silas, “I am married; my happiness is 80 
great that, sometimes, I fear it cannot last. I ask myself what 
I have done to deserve such a boon, or what my wife could see 
in me, and I cannot understand. We are very happy. I| 
thought no greater joy could ever be given to me than to claim 
Mrs. Dorne as my wife; to feel that she was mine, and mine 
alone. In all my better moments, apart from my business occu- 
pations, [ have had momentary thoughts, and a great longing 
for a home, but perhaps I bore you ?” 

“Oh! no,” returned the other holding up his glass to the 
light to catch the ruby sparkle of the wine, “ go on, Silas, go 

on.” 
“You do not know what it is to feel without a home, Treyne: 
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You have relatives, and friends with whom you dwell, but I 
had no one. My guardian died when I was sixteen, since then 
I have been cast upon my own resources.” 

“ And then ?” queried the other. 

“ And then I went to work, and prospered. I should have 
been happy had I not that intense yearning for the love of some 
one who should be all the world to me. Someone to revere, 
love, cherish, protect, a part of myself, as it were, with whom I 
should always find shelter from the world’s storms. One must 
love someone, Edgar. No man that ever lived, however granite 
hearted people thought him, but had some tender spot in him. 
Man cannot live alone, and utterly for self. Even Diogenes 
felt lonely without his tub. Every cynic you meet is doing 
violence to his own better feelings, and wilfully hiding them 
from himself.” 

‘Yes, yes, and so you married ?” 

“And so I married. I was walking along the beach one 
evening, sorrowing over my loneliness. I could not help it. 
People were very kind to me, but I had no intimate friend save 
yourself, and you were so much away in London. Suddenly 
I saw before me, outlined against the elear blue sky, the figure 
ofa woman. She was gazing listlessly at the waves that came 
rolling to her feet. She, too, seemed alone. As I watched her 
I could see that she was very beautiful. You have judged for 
yourself, so I will not describe her. Turning to go she struck 
her foot against a stone, and I sprang hastily forward to her 
assistance. I caught her as she stumbled and felt her warm 
breath on my cheek. It was love at first sight. Whilst 
holding her in my arms a thrill ran through me as if some 
mystic tie existed between us. She was so badly hurt that 
I half carried her half led her to the hotel.. I passed an almost 
sleepless night, tossing about from pillow to pillow. If I 
dreamed at brief intervals, her beautiful brown eyes were 
looking softly into mine with a tenderness which allured, and 
yet repelled me. 

“The next day I called and was admitted. From that time 
our intimacy rapidly increased, until it ripened into love. At 
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the very spot I first saw her, I narrated the history of my life, 
and laid myself at her feet. She was alarmed by my eagerness, 
but I redoubled my entreaties. One stipulation she made was 
that I should never seek to enquire about her past life. It was 
to be as a sealed book to both of us, and, if I acceded to those 
terms, she would try to make me happy. We were married 
shortly after. I deemed my cup of happiness filled to the brim, 
but it was yet to flow over. Edgar, we have a child.” 

“A boy or girl? ” indolently enquired the other. 

“A girl, Did you ever stop to realise what such a truth 
must be! A little living, loving child! A baby soul, a small, 
small thing with bright blue eyes, and waxen fingers almost too 
fragile to touch. A link between us, and an unknown world. 
As I sometimes watch her lifting her little arms with a flutter- 
ing tremulous, eager motion, I cannot avoid thinking her some 
angel unconsciously seeking wings to return from whence she 
came. Will you take any more wine, Edgar ? ” 

“Thanks; /’ appetit vient en mangeant. Do you propose to 
remain here always ? ” 

“That will depend on circumstances. I cannot conceal from 
you that I am somewhat embarrassed at present. My marriage, 
in one way and another, has entailed a great deal of expense 
upon me, and I have been foolish enough to lend what should 
have been part of my capital to a friend of my father’s, who 
does not seem able to retrieve his position. If he falls, I go 
with him.” 

“But surely you were not imprudent enough to lend the 
money without ample security? you who are such a model 
business man! ” | 

“It was an old friend of my father’s who applied to me to 
help him over his difficulties. I could not bring myself to re- 
fuse him.” 

“You are mistaken, Silas, to ruin yourself for the sake of 
your father’s memory. You will never obtain that money.” 

“ As you please,” returned the other, slightly annoyed, “ but 
do you not think our discussion has lasted long enough? Let us 
rejoin Mrs. Dorne.” 
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When they entered,the drawing room, Mrs. Dorne was wait- 
ing to greet them. Not a word of their conversation had 
escaped her. It filled her with contending emotions, When 
Silas spoke of his love, it touched the inmost chords of her 
narrow nature. She knew it was true. He loved her with an 
honest, simple, reverential faith which had no thought of self. 
To spare her pain he would willingly undergo any amount of 
personal suffering or humiliation. And she had nothing to 
offer in return. Deep in her heart lay hid some few thoughts 
that yet remained to keep her from being wholly clay. As Silas 
talked of her beauty she momentarily cursed it for the sorrows 
it had brought upon her. Before her longing eyes arose a 
vision of the little white cottage of her infancy. Again she 
ministered to the wants of her fragrant flowers. In front of 
the cottage the little burn ran rippling to the sea, dashing 
merrily along between its fern covered banks. It’s musical 
babble fell with strange distinctness on her longing ear. Once 
more she walked the purple moorland, treading the yielding 
heather with the steps of a queen, and returning the greetings 
of the peasants as they drove their lowing kine to slake their 
thirst at the little stream. She could see them standing knee 
deep in it’s refreshing shallows, lazily flapping the flies from 
their long sleek bodies. She turned from them impatiently as 
other thoughts came thronging o’er her fast. This time she 
walked upon the moor but not alone. The gathering darkness 
hid the tell-tale blush upon her face from her companion’s 
eager gaze. <A poor, simple, country girl she was no match for 
the specious arguments of one well-versed in all the flattery of 
the world. The eagerness for novelty made his society necessary 
to her. This simple life with it’s homely pleasant duties was 
very tiring. It pained her to go through the same dull, daily 
routine. She pined for the bustle and glare of a large town. 
Her mirror shewed that she was very fair, and she counted 
on her beauty as a means of success. Stealing down the creak- 
ing staircase, in the dim uncertain light that heralds the coming 
day, she fled. Men worshipped her beauty. She had no real 
talent as an actress, but they forgave her that for the sake of 
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her face. Every time she appeared in public, bouquets came 
showering to her feet. So she went on until she became far 
lower than the patient animals she used to tend. As she sat 
there, with tightly clasped hands, the nails eating into her flesh, 
she longed, with a passionate intensity born of her better nature, 
to go back to her old home once again. She had a faint recol- 
lection of having seen Edgar Treyne before. The conviction 
waxed stronger and stronger; it haunted her. Where had she 
seen this man’s face? As she talked to him her thoughts were 
still busy with such a conjecture, but she could not remember. 
She disliked her husband and child more than ever. Had not 
Silas taken her at her word and made her his wife without one 
syllable as to who she was or where she came from! This 
prison-like life was gnawing into her very soul. She was no 
lotos-eater living in a perpetual dolce far niente, but an active, 
ambitious woman. Her ambition was of the lowest and most 
animal kind, but still it was a motive power which forced her 
on. Would it not be better to tell Silas all, and let him spurn 
her as a thing unworthy of his love. She thought and thought 
until her brain grew dizzy with the prospect of her uncertain 
future. 

Che sara, sara! As they bent together over their sleeping 
babe it was well Silas did not know the thoughts which agitated 
her. In his guileless confidence he would have followed her to 
the world’s end, content to do her bidding go that it involved 
not wrong. 

He had given his great, honest heart into her keeping, and, 
come what might, he would never forget it was to her he owed 
a brief happiness. 

As Edgar Treyne returned to his hotel he could not help 
thinking he had met Mrs. Dorne before. There had been a 
startled, questioning look in her eyes when she saw him as if 
she also were trying to recollect. Suddenly it flashed across 
him. In his excitement, he stopped in the middle of the street. 
“By Jove!” he sorrowfully muttered, “it’s that Vavasseur 
woman! Poor Dorne! Poor Dorne!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Edgar Treyne had good reason to remember “ that Vavasseur 
woman.”  Rouge-et-noir, when deeply indulged in, usually leaves 
behind it remembrances not of the pleasantest character. In 
the first place the odds are so enormously in favour of the bank 
that a man must, in the long run, infallibly lose more than he 
can ever hope to gain. Even the luckiest individual, if he play 
games of chance abounding with a per centage of certainty in 
favour of those who keep them, must meet a beggar’s fate. 

Edgar Treyne’s career as a gambler was not a very varied or 
successful one. He simply played rouge-et-noir or roulette, with 
a certain sum, at irregular periods. At the end of the year he 
found this system generally resulted in either a slight gain or a 
trifling loss. But this particular wheel at the house of Mrs. 
Dorne—Miss Edith Vavasseur she was then—had not even an 
occasional element of chance. There was some sleight of hand 
checking the ball on the adverse color, and he became disgusted 
with the game. 

Lounging at breakfast the next morning he recalled all this, 
only to feel that the honor of Mrs. Dorne’s acquaintance was a 
very questionable one. He had seen a great deal of Silas at 
schoc!, and afterwards they continued their boyish friendship. 
Treyne often went into society, whereas Silas never did: He 
felt Silas’s friendship to be rather a bore, but his shallow nature 
shrank from the outburst of honest indignation which such an 
avowal would occasion. ; 

The woman was magnificently handsome. That he admitted. 
Silas doubtless was a fool to have married her in such a way, 
but still there was some excuse for #. He caught himself re- 
peating this as he carefully smoothed his glossy hat preparatory 
to calling upon her. He wasa dandy at all times, and fidgetted 
restlessly before the glass adjusting his necktie, or casting dis- 
satisfied glances at the cut of his faultlessly fitting coat. Stultz 
himself could not have produced a more becoming fit, but, on 
this occasion, it did not please him. Equipping himself, at 
last, he eagerly walked towards the house of Silas Dorne. 
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Not until he was within a few steps of the door did it occur 
to him that he was unreasonably early. It seemed, on con- 
sideration, to be better to call in the afternoon. On the 
other hand he would now have an opportunity of seeing her 
surrounded by her household gods, and of discovering how 
domesticity agreed with her. Smiling sarcastically at the re- 
flection he knocked at the door. 


Mrs. Dorne was in, and would see him, said a mannikin in 
buttons, ushering him into a small morning room to the right 
of the hall, 

He gazed curiously round in search of some feminine knick- 
knack which would give him a clue to her habits. Her tastes 
he thought, going grimly back to that rouge-et-noir affair, he 
knew already. He had squandered a large sum of money there, 
and lost faith in hissystem of play. Both of these were grievous 
wrongs, for which she owed him some reparation. If she were 
willing to make atonement by being pleasant and amiable to 
him, well and good; if not, let her beware. She would find it 
to her own interest to make a friend of him. He gave her 
eredit for so much discrimination, but if he were mistaken, the 
fault would be hers. She had much, he nothing, to lose, and it 
behoved her to be cautious. It was not displeasing to think he 
had this woman under his thumb so that a word from him would 
make her bend her haughty neck submissively. How pleasant it 
would be to see those great brown eyes beam gratefully on him 
in return for his silence. He would be silent—but at his own 
price. 

Musing thus he became aware that the object of his thoughts 
had entered the room, and stood waiting to receive him. 

With a start he shook hands, apologising for his early call 
and saying although Silas’s marriage had taken him by surprise 
yet, as a friend of her husband, he was anxious to become hers 
also. At the same time, he felt annoyed at having thus betrayed 
his thoughts. 

‘“‘ Any friend of my husband’s will be welcome to me for his 
sake,” said Mrs. Dorne, gently motioning him to a seat where 
the light fell full on his face, she, meanwhile, sitting in the 
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shade so that, although unseen, she could watch the play of his 
features. 

He felt himself at a disadvantage, although inwardly admiring 
the skill with which she had chosen her battle ground. 

“You pay me too great a compliment,” he rejoined, bowing 
with a languid ease which more than ever convinced her of the 
truth of her impressions. 

Few men bowed with the grace of Edgar Treyne, or modu- 
lated so well the degree of politeness, deference, or admiration 
intended to be conveyed. It was a bow full of courtly grace, 
with a tinge of the knightly chivalry of one ready to perish for 
her sake. She knew him at once. 

He could not see her teeth tighten, or the look of recognition 
flashing over her features. Edgar Treyne would serve her pur- 
pose as well as another, and yet—she feared him. She knew, 
though Silas did not, that in his pitiful soul there was not one 
spark of manhood or of honor. More than once had she en- 
countered abler men than he, and beaten them with their own 
weapons. In the meantime she would utilise him as a tool to 
cast aside when it suited her, but if he played her false it should 
be war @ Voutrance. 

There was an indefinable change in her tone which put him on 
his guard. She chatted gaily about the neighbourhood, the 
walks, the rocks, and the hundred and one things which go so 
far to constitute a country life. 

He tried to turn the conversation to theatrical affairs, but she 
met him at every point with a readiness which foiled him. 

“Do you not ride?” he asked indifferently, in the tone of one 
manufacturing small-talk out of mere politeness. 

“Yes; but I have not done so during the last year or two.” 

“T always prefer a bay hack for the park,: but, perhaps, you 
do nut agree with me, Mrs. Dorne.” 

He knew bay was her favourite color; for he had seen her 
hundreds of times in the park. 

“T like a good horse of any color.” 

Then there was a pause, broken only by monoysyllable ques- 
tions and answers. She knew he was trying to induce her to 
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commit herself in some way. His clumsy attempts only excited 
her derision, and she thought she had over-rated his cunning, 
“ Have you left Park Street for good, Mrs. Dorne, or do you 
still intend to retain your town house ?” he said, at length. 
It had come at last. He was showing his hand openly, and 
had become tired of vaguely skirmishing without getting any 


nearer to the truth. 
She did not care two straws whether this man recognised her 


or not, but directly she saw the triumphant look in his eyes, 
the old spirit of opposition in her burned anew, and she resolved 
to fight it out. If it suited her afterwards, she could acknow- 
ledge her identity, but, for the present, it did not,please her to 
be forced to make such an avowal. 

Her look of haughty, questioning surprise was perfect. 

“Town house! Park Street! I do not understand your mean- 
ing Mr. Treyne !” 

Edgar Treyne knew very well that she did understand, and 
was equally resolved to force an avowal from her. Still it would 
not be polite to press her too much. He wished to convey to 
her, as delicately as possible, that he, Edgar Treyne, knew all 
about her past life, and intended to use that knowledge as 
pleased him best. He was getting angry, feeling all the time 
the necessity for perfect calmness, <A bold coup de grace might 
utterly tear away her flimsy veil of non-identity. 

“Tt is not possible,” he said courteously, yet with the faintest 
suspicion of a sneer, “it is not possible that such a woman as 
Miss Vavasseur could sink her identity in that of Mrs. Dorne.” 

This admitted of two constructions, and she became white 
with anger. It might be taken as a personal compliment, but 
on the other hand, it was more likely to be a reflection upon 
her past life. What was the use of prolonging the discussion ? 
They would understand each other better if the fact were ad- 
mitted by both, and she would be able to see what his object 
was in thus forcing her to declare herself as the popular Miss 
Vavasseur, the actress, the presiding genius of the roulette 
table, &e. 
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“And what if I am the Miss Vavasseur you mention, Mr. 
Treyne ?” 

“T only wished to assure myself that it was so. It places us 
on the footing of old friends, besides doing away with needless 
formality.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Treyne,” and she shook with passion, 
“it is not many men who would have had the courage to force 
me to such an avowal. You come here to tell me you are ac- 
quainted with the errors and follies of my past life. God knows 
they have been great, and, momentarily, I suffer pangs of 
remorse for what I have done. I did not make myself the 
thing I was. A woman takes one false step, and it is all over 
with her for ever. I took that false step. Ever since then I 
have had to submit to the consequences of it. I declare to you 
I grew sick of my life, and left the stage for ever. I came here 
and met Silas. He has been very good to me.” Her voice 
softened into something very like tenderness. “I knowing I 
had no heart or soul, let him take me to his home as his wife. 
Sneer as youmay, Edgar Treyne, it is something to be the wife 
of a good man like Silas Dorne. I soon found I had mistaken 
my nature: my disgust was the result of ill-health not of my 
life itself. Sometimes I feel as if I could kill both him and my 
child, if only to get away from this horrible place. And yet, 
abandoned, guilty, worldly woman as I am, I cannot bring my- 
self to crush the life out of Silas by leaving him. I daresay,” 
smiling faintly, “my compunction will not last very long. My 
nature is too shallow for any true feeling. Even although I 
obeyed the impulse of my heart towards him, I should always 
regret it. It is a question of my happiness or his. He tells me 
I have made him happy. It is the only good thing I have ever 
done, and I like to dwell on it. Now Mr. Treyne, you know all 
about my past life. Had I not chosen to acknowledge my 
identity you could not have made me do so. One word to Silas, 
one hint or smile in derogation of my honour, and he would crush 
the life out of you as if you were a dog.” 

He smiled at her scorn, yet winced at its truth. A personal 
encounter with Silas, whose thews and sinews he knew of old, 
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would not be enviable. It afforded him a languid amusement 
to hear this woman’s self reproaches, feeble though they were. 
Her character was very well known to him of old, and he eal- 
culated upon some such scene as this. 

It was pleasant to force the truth from her: very pleasant. 
Her penchant for opera bouffe was a mistake; she would shine 
more in tragedy. She was quite capable of playing Lady Mac- 
beth to his Duncan, and, he felt, with a shiver, it would go 
very hard with Duncan in sucha case. Still, if Duncan did 
not go to sleep there was not much danger to be apprehended, 
and he made a mental resolve that Duncan’s insomnia should 
equal that of the proverbial weasel. As he rose to take his 
leave he acted on the assumption that it suited her to have him 
there for what reason he knew not. 

‘Your confidence does me honour,” he said. “ Be assured I 
shall always respect it. Should you ever be in a position to need 
the assistance of anyone, regard me in the light of an old friend 
who will help you in any possible way.” Then he departed 
feeling that under the guise of ancient friendship he had come 
safely out of a situation which might have proved a very awk- 
ward one. 


(To be continued.) 





MAGGIE. 


By Lronarp Luoyp. 


Hush Maud !—tread softly—Maggie’s dead— 
Gone for ever— 

See where she sleeps upon the bed 
To waken never! 

Come closer—look upon her face, 
For she is fair, 

Nor is there sign by which to trace 

The soul not there. 











MAGGIE, 


Aye, kiss her—for she loved you much, 
But me the most— 







Oh death! why shouldst thou single such 


From out life’s host ? 
Why shouldst thou slay with icy breath 
The pure and fair, 






When there are thousands craving death 


To end despair ? 

I saw her die—she smiled on me— 
Oh Maud, she smiled ! 

While maddened by my misery 
With words most wild 

I cursed the God who gave me life, 
My first drawn breath, 

Then flung mine arms about my wife, 
Defying death— 

Yet even as I spoke methought 
His footfall near, 

Though with a wild despair I fought 
Against my fear ; 

Till o’er her face his shadow fell, 
And with a sigh 

She was asleep, and all was well 
With her—but I ? 
Oh God! but I! 
























THE PATH OF GOLD. 


By Tuomas Ler Smita. 


The ripples scarcely stir the pebbly shore, 
As though the ocean sleeps, it seems to lie 
At rest beneath the spotless autumn sky, 

It’s breast with lazy shallops dotted o’er ; 
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And far away 
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A violet-varied mist appears to hide— 
As does the fleecy covering of a bride— 
The blushes of the rosy-tinted west, 
As, lightly for her bridal chamber drest, 
She trembles at the close of day, 
Ere sinks she down to slumber on the ocean’s breast. 


And sights, and sounds of glee my senses reach, 
As careless urchins while their hours away, 
And in their heedless merry infant play, 

They roll each other down the sloping beach: 

Or coyly tread 

With glist’ning feet the margin of the sea; 

Oh! that such mirth and innocence could be! 

While still to me my heavy heart confessed 

That, ever with some gnawing thought oppressed, 

The margin of the ocean’s bed, 
Or sky, or sea, or shore, to it could bring no rest. 


Yet happiness seemed bursting all around, 
And youths and damsels hid beneath one shade, 
With glowing cheeks by stealth together laid, 
Oblivious of every passing sound, 
Could nothing hear 
Beyond the throbbings of eaeh trembling breast, 
And dreamed that side by side thus ever prest, 
With nought the fleetiné present to alloy, 
Would be the crowning point of earthly joy; 
And still could, fearing, only fear 
That e’en to enter heaven some portion must destroy. 


And sounds, subdued and soft, from distant fields, 
And low of kine, and scent of new mown hay— 
For there the aftermath distilling lay, 

Amidst the wealth that bounteous Autumn yields— 

Hung round me then, 
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As idly o’er the sea I bent my gaze ; 
Far out beyond the violet-tinted haze ; 
And sound of bells that called to evening prayer, 
And song of birds came floating on the air— 

But scant the balm they brought me, when 
My heart fed on itself with untold endless care. 


Anon, above the surface of the deep, 
While yet the bark was nothing but a speck, 
And white-clad rowers but a spray-born fleck, 
Came on the sharp and nicely measured sweep 
Of seaman’s oar. 
And cheery voice of some young ocean boy, 
Who chanted forth his careless simple joy, 
While poised in air upon his giddy task, 
Nor dreamt of fate a brighter lot to ask, 
Might tempt the saddest soul to soar ; 
But o’er my spirit’s eyes care fixed her leaden mask. 


Yet had I trod the ight and giddy round 
Of earthly joys, nor ever thought of rest ; 
No sad reflection ever pricked my breast ; 
With no restraint my soul was ever bound ; 
And still I went 
Where others led, or pointed out the way ; 
With no desire but ever to be gay, 
Till through me there began at length to creep 
A kind of numbness, as of semi-sleep, 
That soon my troubled spirit sent 
With pale Dissatisfaction company to keep. 


Then listlessly I wander’d through the halls 
Of hollow pleasures and of phantom joys, 
To find each pleasure was but that which cloys, 
Kach wish’d-for change, a change alone that palls ; 
Nor knew the way 
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To turn my steps to leave my dread behind, 
Or where my poison’s antidote to find, 
And question’d vainly why my soul was torn 
With nameless ills too heavy to be borne; 

And though I bent my knees to pray 
’Twas but an action done and I was left forlorn. 







And yet my soul was never stained with crime, 
I felt no ill to any living thing, 
I could not, had I wished, my bosom bring 
To hold a curse, a moment’s space of time ; 
Had I but thought, 
I should have wished all life a holiday, 
The world, a flowery glade whereon to play, 
Each happy mortal nothing else to do 
But cull it’s blossoms as he wander’d through, 
Or find whate’er his fancy sought, 
Nor touch a bud or fruit where’er a canker grew. 








To start with horror from my restless sleep, 
To sweat with fear upon my midnight bed, 
To have each moment overwhelm’d with dread, 
Too much in terror or to laugh or weep ; 
But ever on ! 
On! rushing onward! still I knew not where, 
To quit this clinging demon of despair, 
Stili finding at the end the race in vain, 
Still turning but to meet my foe again ; 
Such was my fate till years had gone 
To leave me still to be companion of my pain. 





And yet ’twas not so much that I had left 
As that I felt ’twas something I must find, 
With Fate relentless following behind ; 
As though, unconscious, I had dealt a theft, 
And sought some goal 
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Where I might safely hide myself away 

From my pursuer—from the light of day— 

That none might see me, none might ever know 

Where I sought shelter from my fleshless fve ; 
But still my harrassed restless soul 


Unshelter’d, wander’d on still steeped in nameless woe. 


I turned to folly my distorted sight 


And mingled with the thoughtless and the gay ; 


And strove once more to keep the fiend at bay 

By bathing in their meretricious light ; 

But all in vain! 
Until from purer woman’s pitying eye 
As once my jaded vision chanced to lie 
Upon a scene where sorrow *neath control 
Was held by simple purity of soul, 

And harmless mirth prolonged its train, 
A brighter, purer ray I for a moment stole. 


’Twas but a flitting evanescent dream, 
A dream that vanished ere I was aware ; 
And yet methought I had the strength to dare 
Solicit aid from her, how could I deem 
For such as I 
That one so fair, so softly pitying sweet, 
Would brave the censure of the world to greet 
A floating waif upon life’s ocean’s breast, 
With such a mark upon his forehead pressed : 
I could but hope that I might die, 
And thus at least, if ever, sink to peaceful rest. 


But still the vision would not quit my mind, 
And yet she was not fairest mid the fair ; 
It only seemed as though some influence rare 
Came forth from her my shatter’d heart to bind, 
And give me strength ; 
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And thus my antidote I had but found 
To lose again, and rush the weary round 
Of hopeless, weak despair, or frantic strife, 
And live what served, alas! with me for life, 

Till weary years should pass at length 
And set my spirit free with Time’s resistless knife. 


Yet *twas relief to think that I had changed 
My grisly phantom for a softer quest: 
It seemed to me like sinking down to rest 
After the world in labour I had ranged ; 
"Twas only now 
A lifeless, leaden, dull vacuity, 
Which in its heavy fetters circled me, 
But left me free, had I the strength, to find 
The substance of this vision undefined. 
The fire had left my throbbing brow, 
A leaden pall instead had settled o’er my mind. 


And hence I wandered on from place to place, 
Nor dared to hope to see that form again ; 
My heart would still its hungry want maintain, 
As though it longed to feast upon that face, 
Nor would be stayed 
Until it had revived its strength once more, 
By feeding where it fondly fed before : 
Thus, still unquiet, but with calmer tread, 
I sought but scarcely hoped to see that head 
Bound chastely with its golden braid 
Incline to lift me higher from the moral dead. 





Now as I gaze out through the mystic veil, 
Aud build my castles in that golden air, 
I question with my heart if she be there, 
And bid the gorgeous western cloud-land, hail! 
May not it be, 
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That she etherialized, has passed away 
From that fair fragile tenement of clay, 
And purified from every earthly stain, 


Through some bright yale or o’er some boisterous plain 


Her gentle spirit wanders free, 
And I shall ne’er behold her heavenly eyes again ? 


While thus I muse the sun sinks to its bed; 
And all across the bosom of the deep 


Whence fluttering zephyrs rising from their sleep 


Are by the scent of field-flowers landward led, 
A path of Gold, 
Lies scarcely rippled, twixt the sun and me, 
Narrowing out into infinity, 
Towards that cloud-land burnished deeper still 
Where roams my spirit maiden at her will, 
Amidst the flowers that there unfold 
Their amaranthine eyes o’er valley, plain and hill. 


If she be there, methought, and could but know 
How anxiously I long to see her face, 
Perchance her spirit form that path might trace 

And dwell a moment on these plains below, 

And by my side 

Here by the margin of this suu-lit sea, 

Her charméd influence might cast o’er me ; 

And as my genius, teach me to explore 

Those ways forgotten, or unknown of yore : 

Or ah! perchance might with me bide, 

And bid me bear my weary load of grief no more. 


K’en as I muse—great Heaven my reason syare ! 
In full relief betwixt that path and me 
What is this heavenly vision that I see! 
Is it of earth or some fair form of air ? 
A spirit bright, 
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That with her eyes implores me as she stands 
To pass down o’er the pebbles and the sands, 
And enter on that burnished path of Gold, 
And points to where the glorious clouds unfold 

Those regions of enchanted light ? 
“T come!” I cried—For me no more the ocean rolled. 





Then fearfully my footsteps leave the strand, 
And cautiously upon the causeway tread ; 
But fear departs as I am onward led, 
Fast by the spirit maid’s ethereal hand ; 
The land recedes, 
Until at length the glorious path extends, 
That, gazing back, its wondrous distance ends 
Far, far beyond what mortal eye can see, 
Aud on before a vast infinity 
Of hills and valleys, streams and meads, 
Such scenes as mortal mind could ne’er conceive to be. 


(To be continued). 





A POEM OF LOVE. 


in the possession of David R. Williamson. 


O crested wave! sport here no more 
But ripple back across the sea, 
And break upon that southern shore 
Where my beloved waits for me. 





So! murmur in her willing ear 
How loving, fond and true am I; 

Tell her I pine and languish here 

Banished from her I can but die. 














THE DEATH OF THE DAY. 


Bear her these falling tears, as meet 
To gleam as jewels on her hand ; 

Kiss, gently kiss her little feet 
That nestle in the golden sand. 


Shower foam-flowers o’er her silken hair, 
Work on her heart thy soothing spell ; 

Gem her pure brow with diamonds fair, 
And dying, moan my heart’s farewell. 





THE DEATH OF THE DAY. 


Upon the steep hill crest I paused to gaze 
On the fair vista that beneath me lay, 
While the broad sun, wrapt in a fiery blaze, 
Burned the last embers of the waning day. 
Sun-mottled was the landscape, June bedecked 
With fresh green foliage and flowers that braid 
Valley and breeze-swept wold ; 
And even there upon the mountain flecked 
The deep brown purple that the heather made 
With crimson spots, and burning sparks of Gold. 


Far off the City shone with roseate flush, 
And all its spires like upturned tongues of flame, 
Glowed in the slanted rays: the hectic blush 
Of sunset sat upon the sea.’ There came 
On the still air no ripple of a sound. 
The bee had winged it’s latest hiveward flight 
Leaving the flowers unwooed. 
The lagging crow for distant rook’ry bound, 
Flew slowly past and melted out of sight— 
Nor did his passage mar the quietude. 
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So tranquil was it that the timid hare 
Forsook her daytime couch and tracked the dew 
With halting steps, towards her night pastures, where 
The short, crisp grass and scented clover grew. 
So still nought checked the thinking mood which grows 
Habitual in minds that oft have sought 
The lonely spot alone, 
For such an hour of blissful deep repose, 
Designed and circumstanced for calmest thought 
On present, past, and that which is unknown. 


There was a charm ev’n in the loneliness 
That served to separate the mind from things 
Of common nature, such as daily press 
Their dull retarding weight upon the wings 
Of upward soaring hope. There was a sense 
Of joyous glad relief ; yet somewhat awed 
And solemnized withal, 
As if the soul, freed from the world’s pretence 
And forms, felt in the presence of it’s God, 
And feeling, worshipped Him, the All in All. 


But seldom o’er my dull routine of care 
Flashes, effulgent, such a space of joy, 
When nature’s promptings seemed attuned to bear 
The pond’ring soul, from earth and earth’s alloy, 
Up to earth’s God, whom I did worship there, 
And whom with prayer I earnestly besought— 
Though from my lips did flow 
No form of words—that He might still prepare 
Me for life’s sunset, when my task is wrought, 
Humble mayhap, yet, haply, happier so. 








J.C. McC. 











NOSTRZ VIT. 


NOSTRA VITA. 


We live, we think, we sleep, we move, 
We view what lies around, 

Delight, despair, or hope, or love, 
Respectively abound 

Within these fitful hearts of ours— 
As after sunshine’s smile, 

The density of passing show’rs 
Obscures the heavens awhile. 


We eat, we drink, and then we die! 
Our lives are changeful days— 

Some bright, some dark—all hast’ning nigh 
That night whose depth dismays. 

Our pain seems measured into years, 
Mid endless clouds of grief, 

Our joys, mere sparklets on our tears, 
Whose stay is ever brief. 


We die! but dying, die to live 
A day which owns no night, 

The day which swallows every grief 
In its eternal light. 

Our joys—not lustre from a tear 
With transitory rays— 

But bright corona angels wear, 
A diadem of blaze. 








- ALFRED SMYTHE. 
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AUDI ALTERAM CAUSAM. 


Whereas a certain doleful plaint 





Hath reached our ear, in accents faint, 


Lamenting the neglect 
Of many a poet’s dulcet strain, 
Whose melodies are sung in vain, 
More oft than men suspect. 


We now respond unto the same, 

And vindicate ourselves from blame, 
Should any do us wrong— 

Who deem that we discountenance 

True merit, striving to advance, 
Among the rhyming throng. 


If authors find so many pains 
Outweigh the measure of their gains, 
Are ills that we endure 
Light—in comparison with theirs ? 
In sooth, our office hath its cares, 
It is no sinecure ! 


Deem they the editorial chair 

An easy one ?—that comfort there, 
Or rest is ever found ? 

A myriad missives at us hurled, 

From every quarter of the world— 
By writers not renowned, 


Demand—oft by return of post— 
Not later than a week, at most— 

A different reply 
To endless queries and suggestions— 





*T were vain to answer all their questions, 


Although we truly try. 











AUDI ALTERAM CAUSAM, 


Ah, little would the world believe 
What compositions we receive, 
Despatched as “ something new!” 
Strange articles do we behold ; 
Romantic tales (too often told), 
_ And sketches, not a few, 


In pen and ink, vague, undefined, 
(The like no artist ere designed,) 

: Which we, of course, refuse ; 
E’en they who send them surely know, 
The clearest print could never throw | 

Much light upon such views. 


Where talent does appear, indeed, 

Fain would we be a friend-in-need, 
To any rising poet 

Who ever sends us tuneful lays, 

Up to our standard. Can we praise 
The verses far below it? 


Though we return—whene’er we can— 
The lines that neither rhyme nor scan, 
‘“¢ With much regret,” may be, 
How many a cheque received from us, 
Doth often prove a stimulus 
To needy poesy! 


Ye bards who sing a plaintive strain, 
Yet in obscurity remain, 
Take courage, every one,— 
For Genius, slighted and unknown, 
“ Waits only till his wings are grown 
To soar unto the sun ! ”* 


* TuppER—On Authorship. 


M. 






T. 
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THE LAST SLEEP. 


** Peace, Peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep ! 
He hath awakened from the dream of life.” 


SHELLEY. 
Are Lute and heart both still ? Will then no more 
Awake or feel responsive joy and pain, 
The Lute so skilled each feeling to explore— 
The heart to which woe ne’er appealed in vain ? 


While all around the mild and balmy air 
Is full of life! bird, insect, beast—must he 
Our pride and joy lie still—so young and fair )— 
Speak not of death—it cannot—cannot be. 


Through open casement floats the evening breeze, 
Wafting the song of birds, the scent of flowers ; 
The sun is sinking now behind the trees ; 
And he hath slumbered all those weary hours. 


Awake he must and shall— his Lute quick take, 
Now hanging mute upon the chamber-wall, 
Let music gently o’er his slumbers break, 
And he will answer to our earnest call. 


Brother awake! mindful of compact made 
O chosen leader of our little band! 

Remain with us to counsel, save, and aid; 
And be our convoy to the better land. 


Husband awake! man’s sterner grief gives place 

While wife and children urge the nearest claim ; 
‘eel’st not their scalding tears upon thy face? . 
Hear’st not the frenzied accents of thy name ? 
















Brave man awake! It is thy noon of life, 
Thy fainting fellow-men have need of thee ; 

O ever foremost in the glorious strife, 

Uplift the sacred song of liberty. 
















HUMILITY. 


Poet awake! It is the hour when all 
Who love the truth should speak it manfully, 
At honest words oppression’s shackles fall , 





Speak trumpet-toned the thoughts that make men free. 


What! Slumbering still ? Our voices do not move 
Him who ’erst started at their lightest breath : 
The awful silence doth too plainly prove 
He sleeps that steady slumber men call Death ! 


Life’s dream is o’er! His form alone lies there, 
The earthly mould of one we loved so well; 

The immortal spirit soars as free as air, 
Disdaining bondage in its mortal cell. 


Unapprehended by the clay-clogged ear, 
The loud rejoicings of the heavenly Host : 
Still the departed marks each falling tear, 
And would be mourned as gone before—not lost. 


With perfect love that casteth out all fear ; 
Our pilot faith, toward that celestial shore, 
Amid life’s breakers we will bravely steer, 


Hopeful to meet where partings are no more. 
J. McGrecor ALLAN. 





HUMILITY. 


She felt Heaven’s glow of sunlight on her wings 
Of love, which grows the stronger as we pray, 

She turned, and set her face towards common things, 
Lightening Life’s little burdens day by day ; 

She knew they would not like to do the things 
Her patient hand so willing did each day. 

They said, “‘ She likes the cares each moment brings, 
She does what pleases her, it is her way ” 

A. L. L. 
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CARRY MALONE, OF KILLARNEY. 
By T. C. S. Corry, M.D. 


I’m Carry Malone, the “Green Isle ” I adore, 
I live in the town of Killarney, 
From Cork to Coleraine and the Causeway’s wild shore, 
I’m famed for my brogue and my blarney. 
I’ve illigant milk in this nate little jar, 
Likewise some poteen from the mountain, 
Distilled in the moonlight, and brighter by far, 
Than spray from the Tore’s crystal fountain. 
Then here’s to dear Erin, the happy and free, 
Success to her sons and her daughters ; 
Her boys’ arms are strong to resist every wrong, 
Her girls’ hearts are pure as her waters. 


} 
If foot-worn and weary you’re anxious for rest, u 
Goat’s-milk and poteen will restore ye ; V 
If fortune has frowned, and your soul is depressed, 1 
They'll banish the clouds that hang o’er ye. I 
If smitten by love, and the maid prove untrue, \ 
Don’t grieve, for one lost you’ll gain twenty ; 
Just moisten your lips with the rale mountain dew, : 
Of sweethearts you then may have plenty. a. 
Then here’s to dear Erin, the happy and free, - 
Success to her sons and her daughters ; ; 
Her boys’ arms are strong to resist every wrong, 
Her girls’ hearts are pure as her waters. 





If scorched by the heat of the sun’s burning ray, 

My draught you will find cool and pleasing ; 
Tf chilled by the cold on a bleak Winter day, 

Twill warm and prevent your limbs freezing. 
Then who'll have a draught of sweet milk and poteen 
Sarved up with a bit of the blarney ? 
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And pray don’t forget your own Irish Colleen, 
Young Carry Malone, of Killarney. 

Then here’s to dear Erin, the happy and free, 
Success to her sons and her daughters ; 

Her boys’ arms are strong to resist every wrong, 
Her girls’ hearts are pure as her waters. 





A BORDER BARD. 
By W. Grrson. 


% 


Who among my readers has seen that splendid volume entitled 
“Summer Scenes,” by Birket Foster, in which some of his finest 
pictures are photographed with a delicacy and beauty almost 
unsurpassed ? Those who have, will remember that it opens 
with the poem of the “ Woodcutter’s Daughter,” written by 
Thomas Aird, and accompanied with a marvellously exquisite 
picture of a peasant girl bringing her father’s dinner to the 
woodland, where his axe has been ringing for many a weary 
hour. 

And who was Thomas Aird? The peasant son of a small farmer, 
born on the 28th August, 1802, in a little parish of Roxburgh- 
shire called Bowden—a rich border country full of the sounds 
of minstrels, From its village school he went to the larger and 
more learned one at Melrose, close by ; and, afterwards to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he graduated with shining 
honour. To support himself here during the session, he had to 
do what many others have done—teach in summer to buy books, 
pay fees, and get oatmeal and candle for the long dreary months 
of winter. In Edinburgh he became friendly with those Scotch 
men who made the first half of the nineteenth century, the most 
prolific, in a literary sense, of all time in their native land. 
These were mostly the bright, peculiar stars, whom he of the 
“meteor pen,” Christopher North, gathered round him and 
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Blackwood’s Magazine. Dreamy Hogg, caustic Lockhart, mysti- 
cal De Quincey, sublime Croly, heart-throbbing De!ta, the wild 
wag Mac Ginn, deep-eyed Carlyle, broad-browed Cunningham, 
scholarly Bell, and many others. Here too his boyish muse 
took her first tremulous flights, his virgin pen traced its first 
tentative lines which, subsequently, looked wondrous fine on 
Blackwood’s noble page. His first modest volume of poems 
came blushing from the press before their author was twenty, 
and though they attracted considerable attention at the time, 
soon paled before more stirring and enchanting themes. Walter 
Scott had read them, however, with pleasure, and when, in 1833, 
James Ballantyne died, young Aird was appointed his successor 
in the editorial chair of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. Two 
years afterwards the Duke of Buccleuch started the Dumfries 
Herald, and so well had Aird done his work that he was chosen 
its first editor, a post he maintained with dignity, force and 
singular ability, till his retirement through growing physical 
weakness in 1863. He went home to Castlebank to enjoy a 
well-earned repose, and to the last was the centre of a select 
coterie of friends, occupying himself in writing an autobiography 
and I believe a few poems which are shortly to be published, 
and in entertaining in a cheerful homely way whatever visitors 
or old friends came to him. For some years his infirmities 
had been growing on him, and, on the 25th April last, he 
calmly passed away ; in his 74th year—to find out those eternal 
realities which had occupied most of his living thoughts. 

And what has he done? Not much, and yet a great deal. 
Three medium octavo volumes include his “ works” so called; 
but like Charles Lamb he might have pointed to the bulky 
tomes in the editorial room, every one of which bore the impress 
of his genius, and claimed them as his real works. He was a 
political power in the South of Scotland during that stirring 
time when Hugh Miller thundered in the Witness, 'Thos. Chalmers 
and Thos. Guthrie from pulpit and platform anent the war being 
waged for “ Christ’s Crown and Covenant.” His paper was 
always in the van, wisely, clearly, sturdily sailing over the 
troubled sea, its colours nailed to the mast, its commander 
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uttering no uncertain sound. Was there a wrong to be righted 
a foe to be withstood, a policy of national progress to be advo- 
cated, some deserving man or measure to be fostered? Thomas 
Aird and the Dumfries Herald might always have been felt in 
the fore front of the fight, clearing away the mists, taking firm 
ground, dealing out death blows to cliqueism, flunkeyism and 
all other national abominations ; and, yet, in all the social and 
fireside amenities, in all the literary aspect of the times, taking 
a cheerful, appreciative, kindly, and genial part. His “ works,” 
however, are neither insignificant nor unimportant contributions 
to the literary wealth of the nation, and at least, one poem of 
his stands out in marked ccntrast to anything produced during 
the present century north of the Tweed. 

In intellect he was rather narrow and deep, than broad, 
and flowing, although his sympathies were wide as the world, 
and the range of his reading included the flower of literatures, 
ancient and modern. However, he was one man in the editorial 
chair, and quite another in his own study. In the former he 
was free, affable, generous, practical, full of every-day wisdom, 
and cheerful as the birds that warble among the spring leaves ; 
in the latter he was dark and stern, soaring aloft into untrodden 
fields, and deep speculations, abrupt, obscure, perplexed, and 
austere as one of the old Hebrew prophets. I can only account 
for this by saying that as a poet, and in the deeper nature that 
lay out of sight, he was profoundly religious, drew all his in- 
spirations from Holy Writ, and especially from those parts of it 
in which wierd shapes, strange voices, ghosts, demoniacs, thun- 
derings, flashes of wrath, lightening, and lowering skies en- 
chained his fancy, and absorbed his imagination ; and that as a 
writer of social leaders, as a country yeoman, as the author of 
“Qld Bachelor” he was guide, philosopher, and friend in one 
case to the public, and in the other to his own circle of acquain- 
tance. In this sense he delighted to chat about flowers, birds, 
trees, hills, and rivers; in the leafy lanes, or, at his own fireside, 
to open all the rich stores of his intellectual gleanings, or, in 
his editorial chair to forget himself for the public good, for the 
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national progress, and for the political principles he had es. 
poused. 

As a worker he has faults which are always overshadowed by 
the splendours that rise on the seeing eye and thinking heart, 
The faults are not inherent, but the result merely of hurry, 
energy, desire to crowd the most into the least space, anxiety 
lest he may be misunderstood, and thoughts that after the best 
endeavour are but inadequately conveyed by words. On the 
other hand as a word-painter he is simply wonderful, His des- 
criptions are not so much pictures as photographs, in which the 
minutest details, as well as the broadest elements, are equally 
clear, faithful and striking. I cannot remember one instance 
where his eye is at fault, though frequently his hand is but an 
ordinary executor of his mental design. Indeed faithful por- 
traiture was to him the proof of poetic gifts. He used to say 
“T am in the habit of testing a genuine poet, in whatever de- 
partment, by his eye for scenery, and its world of living creatures 
whether expressly described, or incidentally introduced, and his 
fidelity to nature therein.” Judged by his own standard he is 
a poet of high order. Take one example from a poem that 
bristles in subtle, clear, concise, illuminating portraiture—“A 
Summer Day.” 

“The world is flooded with the dazzling day. 
We take the woods. Couched in their checkered skirts, 
Below an elm we lie. A sylvan stream 
Is sleeping by us in a cold, still pool, 
Within whose glassy depths the little fishes 
Hang, as in crystal air. Freckled with gleams 
"Neath yonder hazelly bank that roofs it o’er, 
With roots and moss, it slides and slips away. 
Here a rayed spot of light intensely clear, 
Strikes our eye thro’ the leaves ; a sunbeam there 
Comes slanting in between the mossy banks 
Of the green trees, and misty shimmering falls 
With a long slope down on the glossy ferns : 
Light filmy flies athwart it brightening shoal, 
Or dance and hover in the motley ray.” 
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But, after all, his genius, his peculiarities, his burning thoughts, - 
his flashing images can only be thoroughly understood when we 
remember the central themes of all—the Cross—the justification 
of God’s ways to men. Wherever His song breaks out, under 
the woodland trees, on the hill top, in starry contemplation, in 


} profound internal scrutiny, in the description of an every day 
i circumstance it ends far above stars and systems, far above 
| time and experience, and the wings of his genius only close 


their glittering flight before the Throne of the Eternal. In 
everything, and above everything he is a religious poet, not so 
much enamoured of the white soft beams of Tabor as instinct with 
the thunder, the cloud, and the light-flashes of Sinai. However 
clear his eye, full his fancy, mellow his heart, burning his fervour, 
chatty his humour, fierce his denunciation, Dantesque his pictures, 
the genius of Christianity bends over all, and suggests the 
lesson which the Maker meant to convey on the speech of 
nature. 

Nothing, for instance, in the poetry of the last fifty years 
breathes more of tragedy, gioom, and bloodshed, than the open- 


} ing lines of Monkwood * that lean dark man,” who has pursued 


and done to death the betrayer of his sister, and fiees to the 


} western wilds from an avenging justice. Yet 


From out 
That grizzly struggle of her light and dark, 
May grow the gladness of the perfect day. 
So, we find him, in the second part, after manifold reflections 
and wanderings in the wilderness alone realizing the poet's 
ideal. | 


Lean with endeavour thro’ the western world, 

On to its outer rim by watered plains, 

And thankless sands; the stony drought of hills, 
Glared down upon plague rotten swamps, the dusk 
Of swarming forests; on by capes of ice 

Horned to the floods ; snow-wilder’d lands, far lands 
Glimmering away into the skirts of time, 

Lost at the pole; all places wheresne’ex 
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Were human hearts to suffer and to die, 
There still was he with the immortal help. 
Nor yet content with individual aims, 
Widening of soul, with large prophetic eye 
He fixed the cradle of the coming age 

By fruitful rivers, measuring out for man 
The axe-doomed forests, and the virgin hills 
Of mineral womb, the mothers yet to be 

Of Iron Power begot by Social Fire, 

And cities sleeping in the shapeless stone, 
All for the Kingdom of the Lord of Life.” 


The same thing is apparent in his prose, whether we look into 
the “ Religious Characteristics ’”"—by which he became known 
to fame, and which Wilson, Chalmers and Gilfillan enlarged in 
the highest possible terms—or into the ‘“ Old Bachelor.” 
Kverywhere we breathe the air of scripture, not in that 
furtive and occasional breeze laden with sickly mawkishness or 
affected unction, but in the bracing and ever-blowing hardy, 
strong, and all pervading wind. And, indeed, his prose is poetry 
denuded of its rhythmic form. It is quaint, elevated, rugged, now 
splendid, now blurred, now beautiful, now full of blotches, but, 
in all its essentials, poetry, and, of course religious poetry. 

He is two men in one, two moods losing themselves in each 
other, in the higher he takes a place among the greatest of this 
age, in the lower he sinks into the mere ruck of forceful, 
characteristic, and pleasing writers. Yet he was capable of the 
higher flights, flights in which he comes into competition with 
Milton in the Satanic scenes of “ Paradise Lost,” and the most 
startling and awful pictures painted by Dante, in the “Inferno.” 
In spit of theirfaults, “The Demoniac,” “Nebuchadnezzar,” and 
“Orthuriel” margin this magic ground. The first with its utter 
simplicity, yet pants, struggles and throes to deliver its touching 
story as if beating in consonance with the efforts of the fiend 
whose subtle tone is laid bare down to the horrid depth ; the 
second with its oriental pomp, its dreamy glory, its splendid 


execution, and its angelical creature, Cyra who woos the Kin | 
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back to reason with her lyre; or the last, perhaps of all his 
narrative poems, fullest of action, most complete in plot, and 
swelling grandly to its tragic close, are all more than ordinary 
poems. ‘The Demoniac” is marred somewhat by that involu- 
tion and rustiness which Aird can seldom shake off for long. 
“ Nebuchadnezzar,” the hero of the second however grand in 
outline is faulty in detail, and “ Orthuriel” lacks a spur to that 
treason against Jerusalem and friendship for her Roman des- 
troyers which is the weft of the story. After all it is to the 
“Devil’s dream on Mount Aksbeck” that we must turn to see 
Aird at his highest and his best. 

Had he never written a line beyond this masterpiece it might 
have been better for his fame and popularity—he might have stood 
among the shining few—like Wolfe, Christopher Smart, William 
Thorn, and even Gray—who are all remembered by one effort ; 
but he would have stood infinitely higher than any of them, 
or than all of them put together. The “ Devil’s Dream” came 
molten from genius at incandescence, perfect in all its parts, 
complete in all its details, startling in its imagery, flowing in 
its long rhyme and unearthly diction, while among the torrid 
heat, flaming background, and wierd objects that crowd the 
canvas there flows a golden thread of beauty that bubbles up 
between pauses of the hair-erecting horrors. The poem is 
unique both in structure and in theme, and stands almost alone 
in all other respects. 

On the northern horizon which burns with a crimson glow 
there arises at midnight mid noise of “trampling waves ” as if 
ocean were unbarred, “‘a grizzly terror, like fiery arrow shot 
aloft from some unmeasured bow.” It is the Infernal King 
that flashes up “ as if to strike the starry boss of high and vaulted 
heaven.’ The poet sees him scour the plains of Syria joyous at 
the triumph of Mahomet over Christ, lighting for a moment on 
Mount Tabor till the thought of what occurred there drives him 
away with tenfold hatred in his heart, exulting over slave-bound 
Africa, and all the triumphs of his wicked designs on the earth, 
and at last, tired and weary, the fiend pauses over the summit 
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of Aksbeck, fearing, yet fain to fold his sable wings. As he 
does so the poet scans the shadows in his proud immortal eye. 


Like little starry pools that glimpse midst murk and hag- 
gard rocks, : 

Quick, fitful gleams came o’er his cheek, black with 
the thunder strokes : 

Like coast of lurid darkness were his forehead shade and 
light 

Lit by some far volcanic fire, and strewed with wrecks of 
night. 


Presently “fresh night blows on his fiery scars” and he falls 
asleep and dreams—a threefold dream full of augmenting 
horrors, which portrays his future punishment—as he tosses 
wildly on the storm-beaten hill top. First of all he is borne in 
imagination to a “ place of still and pictured life” the roof ebon, 
lighted by the eclipsed sun and moon, the grave of man’s lost 
world, ruin, death, and oblivion slowly eating up all. This is 
the dreamer’s handiwork, and a momentary gleam of joy passes 
over his tempest-tossed face; but he is hurried forward to the 
second scene—the fiery lake with his throne on the central 
rock, shrouded in smoke, with the fiery waves lashing its scorched 
sides, and, serpents of sorrow, “their bellies skinned with glossy 
fire” darting up its cliffs never more to come down but to feed 
upon the demons vitals. Naked forms stand on its fire-burnt 
coast, and over them “ like a stream of mist the wrath was seen 
to brood,” in the middle distance veiling himself with his 
black wings “intent to shield his special suffering,” and, 
everywhere, the cries of souls that lived beneath the weltering 
Lake. 


And ever as with grizzly gleam the crested waves come on, 

Up rose a melancholy form with short impatient moan, 

Whose eyes like living jewels shone, clear purged by the 
flame ; 


Andsore the salted fires had washed the thin immortal frame, 
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And backward, in sore agony, the Being stripped its locks, 

As a maiden in her beauty’s pride, her clasped tresses strokes. 

High trembling hills of glossy ore reeled in the yellow 
smoke, 

As shaded round the uneasy land their sulky summits 
broke. 

Above them lightnings to and fro ran crossing evermore, 

Till, like a red bewildered map, the skies were scribbled 
o’er. 

What a picture has Aird not painted here ? What a transition 
from the lean tortured immortal amidst burning billows pushing 
its fiery locks from its blazing brow, to the beauteous maiden car- 
essing her shining hair! The rocks round about reel as the houses 
in Hogarth’s gin alley picture, and the lurid sky is bescribbled 
with lightenings, while over all there are the mustering forces 
of new wrath ready to fall upon the present agony. 

But there is yet a worse horror behind, through a land all 
dim and shadowy—lightening revealed outlines but no shapes 
—where eternal silence reigns, and where there is no sun, and 
in the midst of the sentinel hills, a lake: 


But o’er the burning sheet 
A rim of restless halo shakes, which marks the internal heat; 
As in the days of beauteous earth, we see with dazzled 
sight 
The red and setting sun o’erflow with rings of willing light. 


He is*brought to a standstill beside this lake of still, red 
fire—a molten plate of unalloyed terror—a mirror where 


Jehovah’s wrath, no majesty alone, 
Comes in the night of worlds to see its armour girded on. 


And made to feel that his last and severest punishment is dexd, 
motionless, and eternal inaction, and silent lonliness. Anything 
would be better than this—even the fast raining strokes of 
descending wrath—the hurry and bustle of the second lake with 
its serpent sorrows, or the shout of triumphant heaven in the 
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moment of defeat. But there is no relief, and he lies hidden in 
the fiery depth till ten thousand years have rolled away when a 
beauteous scene comes to his fancy, and he hears a low sweet 
voice thrilling through his inmost soul. The words stand in 
awful contrast to the silent lake with its mirror-like surface 
and fearful surroundings, and swell in the music of their: 
cadence. Listen to the voice 


“‘No sister e’er hath been to thee with eyes of pearly love; 
No mother e’er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above ; 
No hand hath come from out the clouds to wash thy scarred 
face ; 
No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race: 
But bow thee to the God of Love, and all shall yet be well, 
And yet in days of holy peace, and love thy soul shall dwell. 
And thou shalt dwell ’midst leaves and rills, far from this 
torrid heat, 
And I with streams of cooling milk will bathe thy blistered 
feet ; 
And when the troubled tears shall start, to think of all the 
past, 
My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy 
sorrows fast ; 
And thou shalt walk in soft white light, with kings and 
priests abroad, 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God.” 
When the sweet words have ceased “ dewy lips” hang on his 
and kiss them till his lava breast is cool, and to clasp the cherub 
form to his heart he wakes on Aksbeck’s top to find that it is 
alladream. He rises tottering to his feet, spreads abroad his 
wings which almost refuse to carry him, and, cut to the soul 
by the memory of the last silent lake, musters his strength like 
the sea in its rage, his rigid eyes gleaming, doubt and danger 
cagt to the winds. 


Like veteran band, grim valour slow, that moves to avenge 
its chief 
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Up slowly drew the fiend his form, that shook with proud 
relief ; 

And he will upward go, and pluck the windows of —_ 
heaven, 

And stir their calm insulting peace, though tenfold hell be 
given. 


Upward he mounts like the “ levin ’” whose forked tongue licks 
up the life of man till he is swallowed like a star in the blue 
immensity : but before he gets from the untroubled stars, the 
fiat of the Almighty sends him reeling once more to the north, 
where the poet first saw him, and hell with hideous laugh 
receives her prey once more. 

Such in bare outline is the poem which flashes out from all 
the others written by the same hand, and it is one which I 
venture to say ought to settle the question for ever as to the 
position that Aird should occupy among the poets whose thoughts 
have thickened the blood of the world. Fortunately, however, 
he can, as I have already said, appeal to other examples of his 
genius not the least of which, “My Mother’s Grave,” is worthy 
of standing side by side with Cowper’s verses on the receipt of 
his Mothers Picture, and a few verses on “Genius” which recall 
the lines beginning “ Vex not the poet’s soul” by Tennyson. 
In prose there is a noble chapter in the “Characteristics” on 
“ Christian Principles,” and in the “‘ Old Bachelor” the story, 
among many scattered beauties, of “Buy a Broom,” is replete with 
thrilling interest, and sparkling with exquisite bits of description, 
and rich mellow fancy. There are many of. his contributions to 
Blackwood too which betray the master hand as do one or two 
of his minor poems, which are as charming as they are musical, 
I cannot resist quoting one—“ The translation of Beauty.” 


Skirts of sunny sifted showers ! 

There the wild bee, 

How privileged he, 
Child of the yellow belt and bands of jet, 
Sucking the nipples of the maiden flower, 
All honey-wet ! 
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Drops and darkness eastward borne, 
Glancingly go; 
Thereon the bow 
Stands on the sea; from out the greening brine, 
The white gull twinkles in the violet horn, 
Bended divine. 


Beauties of a summer day, 
How soon yedie! 
‘Nay, through man’s eye 

Gladly we grow; in soul translated on, 

We take our place, and live in praise for aye 
Round the White Throne.” 


The reader will notice in the above pretty conceit how the 
poet leaves nature, and as [ said above, folds the wings of his 
genius only before the great White Throne. These three verses 
may, therefore, stand as a characteristic example of the manner 
and of the religious turn of thought with which he always 
closes. It is needless to multiply quotations which those 
interested in the poet will read with far greater pleasure in 
connexion with their context, than standing alone, but I trust 
I have said enough to show that Thomas Aird is a poet of very 
considerable power and range. Probably he will never be 
popular, but he will always have a select audience; and his 
genius is of that order which either captivates at first, or repels, 
and for a long time keeps students at arm’s length. 

I cannot leave him without saying one word as to his conduct 
of the Dumfries Herald. In that pretty town he was beloved 
of all, and the children, as the tall lean man, with gentle eyes 
and finely curved mouth, smiling down on them passed 
rapidly along, looked up to him, and told each other in whispers 
of awe that “ they had seen the deil.”” Few provincial journals 
ever had such a galaxy of elegant writers on their staff, and it was 
the editor’s proud boast ““men eminent from the poetic Tay to 
the Classic Cam have enriched my pages with their contributions.” 
He had a high ideal of a newspaper, and did all that man could 
do to approximate it, When he retired from its literary 
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management in 1863 all sections of politics, all sects of religion 
entertained him at a public banquet, and presented him with 
various pieces of valuable plate in recognition of his great 
services, high moral character, and efforts on behalf of political 
purity and elevated life. 

He voluntarily gave up prospects of wedded bliss that he might 
the better devote himself to his sisters, his mother, and other 
relations, and though his income was at no time large he was 
a pattern of wise hospitality, and independent ease. When the 
Chelsea Sage went to his bleak paternal property, he and Aird 
frequently met, and the friendship they formed in youth was 
stronger with the advancing years. I believe it was the poet who 
first told the incident of Carlyle’s servant having, by mistake, 
burned the first volume of the History of the French Revolu- 
tion while it was yet in manuscript and how the great philospher 
shrugged his shoulders, sighed and set to work afresh although 
he had not a note to work upon, and was obliged to go over all 
the ground he had before so laboriously traversed. 

For some years before his death he lived almost alone, and 
did not care to be disturbed by lion hunters to whom he might 
have appeared rather brusque, but to oldfriends he was always 
the same genial and affable gentleman, and, to those who 
needed advice, a wise and practical counsellor. I last saw him 
in Whitehaven on a visit to a relative, the gentleman who 
married his niece, himself no mean journalist, and, then, it was 
evident that his vigour was rapidly wearing though his intellect 
was clear and penetrating as of yore. His tall form was bent, 
his step was slow and heavy, but his eye was young and his 
noble brow unfurrowed. He never lost his love of nature, and 
if his religious creed, like that of the septuagenarian Scotchmen 
generally, was rather rigid and old fashioned, he was free from 
the prejudices and much of the bigotry of mere sectarianism. 
He died as he had lived, in full assurance of a better life beyond ; 
and fills an honoured grave in the churchyard which is within 
sight of the Lead hills, and almost within sound of the Jever- 
singing sea. Would to heaven we had many journalists so pure 
and high minded, many poets so true to a life purpose and 
of so high moral worth as was Thomas Aird. 
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AN OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 





















You wonder why should linger, unhealed by Time’s soft finger, 
The mem’ry of a sorrow that has saddened all my life ? 
Come hither child, and hearken; while evening shadows darken, 
Pll tell you why through all these years no man has called 
me wife, 


I was a village maiden, my foolish head o’erladen, 
With visions and romances from the days of long ago, 
When gallants gay and knightly, would peril life full lightly, 
For favour of some lady, careless risking weal or woe. 


[ had a sailor lover, and ne’er did bunting cover 
A nobler, or a braver lad; his like [Il never see, 

Yet when he came a-praying, to wed me in the Maying, 
I told him I would find a test to prove his love for me. 


His look of hope and gladness, gave way to honest sadness ; 
‘True love requires no test, my lass; fine words [ cannot 
say, 
T come of simple sea-men; but none of Nature’s glee-men 
E’er made a truer love than mine the theme of courtly lay.” 


But vain was all his pleading, I turned away unheeding ; 
‘Unless’” said I, “ You give me proof, with you I will not 
wed, 
T ask no deed of daring, but if for me you’re caring, 
Then cross the sea, and bring to me some beads of coral red.” 





Next day till sunlight faded, with face all sorrow shaded, 
(For already I repented.) I watched them leave the bay— 
And saw the good ship sailing, my heart within me failing, 
Lest he, whom I had banished, should return no more for 
aye, 
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Long months passed slowly o’er us, and then again before us, a 
We saw the vessel coming in, and raised a shout of joy. hae 
Then altogether banding, we hastened to the landing, a 
I, laughing at my silly fears about my sailor boy. it | 


But all my eager gazing, found not his head up-raising ; 
Then sadly one stepped forward, when the men had come to 
land, a 
And told how they had left him, when Death of life bereft him, a 
Laid lowly in a far-off grave, upon a distant strand. i 


And how, when he was dying, in pain and sorrow lying, 
He gave to them these coral beads, and with his latest breath, 
Charged them to take them duly, to her he loved so truly, ou 
Ah me! to gratify my pride, I sent him to his death. a 





Martir Aston. 





“WRITE YOUR INJURIES IN THE SAND.” 


When they brought the frail woman before Thee, fe 
Asking judgement on her at Thy hand, H 
Lord (pardon my speech and forgive me,) 
Say, What didst thou write in the sand ? 


Against man had she sinned! Nay, but rather 
She had broken her Maker’s command : 

Yet he who revealed us the Father, 
Condemned not—but wrote in the sand. 





It may be He wrote her dishonour, My 

Her sins ’gainst His holy command, ih 
Then looked with forgiveness upon her, i 
For were they not written in the sand ? 
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It may be the shameless would linger, 
And with new love their hearts would expand, 
Could they read the words formed by His finger, 
As He stooped and wrote in the sand. 


Whatever was writ by the Saviour, 
In reply to th’ accuser’s demand, 
His words, His life, His behaviour, 
Say, “ Write all her sins in the sand.” 
A, C, 





ELLINOR’S PROMISE. 


Ellinor, what did she say 

When she parted at dawning of day? ” 
‘* She laid one cold hand on my head, 
And ‘ Darling, forget me,’ she said.” 


‘Ellinor, how did she look ? ” 

“‘ Like the shade of the bough in the brook, 
Her face quivered once, and no more, 

Then turned she and opened the door.” 


“Ellinor, where will she go, 

Who has left us to wondering woe ?”’ 
** Once, she talked of the fetterless sea, 
And of shores where the loving are free.” 










*‘ Killinor, what shall I do, 
When Time makes an ingrate of you ?” 
‘‘ Nay, hear my texts. Never cry. 

T will stay with you, dear, till I die.” 
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THE TEN VIRGINS. 


(In Lyndhurst Church there is a most beautiful Frescoe, painted by 
F. Leignon, R.A., which suggested the following Lines. ) 


T’was midnight, the soft Eastern moon rode high 
Above the royal palace, and no sound 
Disturbed the calm, save the night warbler’s cry 
From the King’s lily bowers that clustered round 
The golden gates, whose archéd portals crowned 
By rich grape clusters, and dark cedar’s spray 
Gleamed in the moonlight, while upon the ground 
Before the shining gates the maidens lay, 


And o’er their white robed forms soft fellthe moon-beamsray 


” 


Hark! ’tis the bridal shout! “ He comes; prepare 
Ye maidens of the bride to meet your King. 
Behold He cometh! Fairest of the fair!” 
Ten thousand times ten thousand angels sing 
The bridal anthem, as on azure wing 
They float around him: Elders prostrate bow, 
And at His feet their starry garlands fling. 
The bride has waited long in prayer and now, 
He comes with royal pomp tv crown her lovely brow. 


“ Where are ye, daughters of Jerusalem ? 
Burn not your lamps with clear and steady light! ” 
Amazed, they wake to view the diadem 
Upon the Bridegroom’s forehead: At the sight, 
The foremost maiden robed in stainless white, 
Kneels low before her Lord, full in his view 
She lifts her lamp, the flame burns clear and bright ; 
And sweet His welcome sounds, “ Beloved and true, 


Enter the Bridegroom’s joy, the bliss prepared for you.”’ 
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Another comes, but timid shrinks to see 
The glory of the Lord, and kneels afraid 
To gaze too near upon the radiancy 
Around His brow: beside the trembling maid 
A white-robed Angel stands, her fears to aid, 
Lifts up her little hands which tightly hold 
The precious lamp: He smiles, all terrors fade. 
In meekness strong, in love and faith now bold, 
The child-like maiden sees the shining gates unfold. 


A third draws nigh, with eager hands up-raising 
Her golden lamp on high, her glorious eyes 
Fixed on her Saviour, would be ever gazing 
On His fair brow. Two more from slumber rise : 
One mutely lists the anthem of the skies 
Swelling around, and waves her lamp to show 
The pageant bright: the last in swift surprise, 
Stretches to grasp her flickering lamp, whose glow 
Must tell if she be meet that bridal bliss to know. 


And louder, and yet louder swells the song 
That hails the union of the King of Kings 
With the fair undefiled, whose heart so long 
Waited and prayed, e’en as a bird that sings 
Through the night season: preads her plumy wings 
When dawn is reddeninz softly, so the Dove 
Unstained of Jesus, towards her Monarch springs, 
And followed by the maiden band whose love 
Lighted her waich, they pass unto the bowers above. 


“Too late! too late! Ye cannot enter now.” 
‘Vain are your prayers, your weeping all in vain. 
Where are your shining lamps that long ago 
Ye lit, to hail the advent of His train ? ” 
So cried doom’s dark-winged angel, and again 
Stern echo cried, “Too late!” The bird of night, 
The dusky owl, wailed out his note of pain. 
The palace doors were shut: no gleam of light 










Played o’er those five pale maids, shut out amid the night. 














































‘‘ NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE.” 


Then throug’ the darkness pealed the bitter cry, 
‘Open to us, for we are Thine. Behold, 
Our bridal robes, our lamps.” The stern reply 
Came back, “I know you not.” The gate of gold 
Faded from view, the midnight wind blew cold. 
The owlet screamed again, his shriek alone 
Rang through the gloom that o’er the garden rolled ; 
No prayer was heard, but the wind’s dismal tone, 
Beneath that starless sky half seemed a maiden’s moan. 


R. F. Jupp. 





‘“ NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE,” 
By Leronarp Luoyp. 
CHAPTER ITI. 


‘¢ Allen-a-Dale has no faggot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 

Allen-a Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 

Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning ; 
Come, read me my riddle ! Come, hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale.” 


Walter Scott. 


Three lagging, weary months have brought their apportioned 
offering of days to the lords of earth since the parting of Muriel 
Kiloart and Harold Averyl; and still the promised bride receives 
no tidings of her absent lover. He had vowed so much, and 
redeemed so little—nay, she cannot even tell if he is still 
toiling for her sake, nor, indeed, be assured that he has ever 
entered on the labour which was to be the means of making a 
‘heaven on earth,” for the young heiress, such as the gold 
which fortune has showered into her lap has not even gained 
her a glimpse of, such as nought save the fulfilment of an honest 
hearted love can bring to the passionate, clinging, purely sympa- 
thetic nature of womanhood. 
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Very pale and wan seems Muriel of the present days, to the 
happy bright-eyed, child-like Muriel of the past—sa lly, wearied 


and worn with waiting and wasted with the “sickness of hope 
deferred.”” The sometime light-hearted and free-footed maiden 
is scarcely recognisable as she re-traces the path which he had 
led her, the meadow and woodland pathway which would bring 
her to her comforter, the sea. 

No yellow corn bends now in the presence of the ripening 
day-lord, no bird-notes thrill through the pleasant silence of 
summer-tide, no tiny flow’rets rise up to kiss her feet and 
implore the staying of her steps; but instead of these, and the 
thousand other sights and sounds of summer, she sees herself 
canopied by lowering storm-clouds, enveloped in the thickly- 
erowing mist of an early dying autumn, and hears the broken- 
hearted breezes whispering among the branches of the balm 
which they have borne and scattered, of the fragrance and the 
warmth which the invading armies of the coming winter season 
have stolen from their caresses. 

“He stood just here,” says the poor child softly, as emerging 
at last from the leaf-strewn woods and crossing swiftly an 
adjoining meadow, she stands upon a tiny promontory of cliff, 
and gazes absently at the foam-crested waves, which are im- 
patiently surging shoreward—‘“‘ just here,” she continues, a 
faint colour mounting to her cheeks “he held me in his arms 
and told me how he loved me, and now ?—now I am alone 
again, and he, perhaps, is in heaven.” 

In her simplicity and guilelessness Muriel Eiloart could not 
believe in the possibility of Harold having schemed to deceive 
her, or of having proved false to the trust which she had reposed 
in him: for jealousy, suspicion, and distrust are vices born of 
worldliness or guilt, and are never guests in a pure heart or 
intruders in fleshly temple which does not hold before-time an 
accusing conscience for its monitor. The uncomely present day 
pharisaism which would judge others at their worst, or rather 
at human nature's worst, and ourselves at our best, or as having 
attained to the perfection of the model which we may have set 
before us, is more degrading to the holders and promoters of 





































‘“S NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE.” 


the creed than to its victims. Why should we—because a 
fellow mortal has not been formed and educated to think as we 
think, and to consider as evil those things which we believe to 
be evil—why should we condemn with our erring judgment, 
rather than leave the man to stand or fall to his Creator? May 
not the aftermath show that he has been a more profitable 
servant than we, and that the wheat we have sown has been 
choked and rendered unfit for heavenly use by the multitude 
of tares of pharisaical pride which have sprung up around it? 

“Charity thinketh no evil! ”—Aye, and if there be a type 
which can set forth pure womanhood, it is this same kindly- 
judging Charity, white-robed and spotless in herself, and ever 
ready to excuse or to be blind to blemishes in others. 

It has often been affirmed, and the argument used as a weapon 
against woman, that a villain will gain more sympathy, more 
tenderness, more love from the softer sex, and will have a 
greater hold upon them than is possible to a noble God-fearing 
map. ‘ He is bad to the core, and so the women like him.” 
We hear the words so often repeated, accompanied by a sneer, 
that they become unconsciously as a reliable proverb, as a 
truism to us. But let us only search beneath the surface, 
looking not at the eddies, rippling in the light of day, but at 
the deeper things which are hidden beneath them, and we shall 
find the woman clings to the man not because he is bad, and 
that the dare-devil spirit has a special charm for her, but 
because she cannot bring herself to believe in his badness, or at 
least and to the last in his irreclaimability. Itis needless to re- 
mind, however,that there are “women and women,” while in these 
latter days society has had some cause for the fear that the 
true race, the lineal decendants of Eve, are dying out, and that 
the unwomanly individuals whom one meets every day at home 
and abroad, decked in feminine garments, are usurping their 
place at an alarming risk to the childhood and subsequent man- 
hood of the coming generation. 

Muriel Eiloart loved, and being a true woman, believed in the 
beloved, and trusted him with her whole heart. His three 
months silence might mean illness or death, or circumstances 
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over which he had no controll, but it did not mean falsehood or 
dishonour. 

“He will come back to me,” she said, “or, if that be im- 
possible, then shall I go to him.” 

Laughed at by her relations at The Woodlands, obliged to 
bear the pitying smiles and contemptuously-couched words of 
George Averyl, and bitterer still, singled out by the villagers as 
she passed as one who had been shamefully wooed for her 
fortune, and then abandoned as worthless in herself, this young 
girl still kept her faith untarnished, still looked forward to a 
meeting and re-union, when the mystery should be explained to 
her perfect satisfaction. 

The shrouding mist gathers closer about the tiny form upon 
the headland, and rain has began to fall in large and widely 
severed drops, the prelude to a heavy downfall, the first notes of 
a grand flood of rain-melody. With a last look and a sigh for 
past happiness, Muriel turns away at length and descends the 
steep and rocky path which leads to the shore. “I cannot go 
home yet,” she thinks, “and in the shelter of the cliffs I shall be 
safe from the storm and undisturbed,” so creeping into one of 
the tiny caves of which the Bay of Ulverston can boast many, 
she throws herself upon the sand to wait. 

It so happens that George Averyl, having wandered down to 
the shore in search of Miss Hiloart, has ensconced himself, on 
the first intimation of a storm, in the particular cave which 
has now been selected by the young girl. It not having 
occured to him shat she was likely to be upon the cliffs in such 
stormy weather, he has abandoned the search ; and not caring 
to traverse the homeward pathway during the violence of the 
coming storm, has sought the nearest shelter. 

** Miss EHiloart! ” 

Already rendered timid by the storm, and weakened by the 
continued suspense in which she has been living, Muriel springs 
to her feet with a low cry, and would have fled did not a strong 
arm detain her, while a voice, which she recognises with a thrill 
of fear, begs her to be calm as she has found a protector, one 
who would willingly give up his life for her sake. 
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“ You know, Miss Eiloart,”’ he begins in the fawning persuasive 
tones he always affects when addressing her—‘ You know that 
my greatest pleasure, my fondest hope, is to be of service to you. 
And now that you are in trouble through the treachery of my 
cousin—” 

“Harold is no traitor!” interrupts the little betrothed 
angrily. ‘He will come back to me some day, and you shall 
not speak of him as though he were false to hislove. How dare 
you speak to me so Mr. Averyl ?” 

“T tell you for your good, Miss Hiloart,” replied the other 
doggedly. “I tell you, because I see you pining daily for a man 
who has deceived you, and who I know will never return.” 

“‘ How do you know that ?”’ inquired Muriel sharply. ‘“ Any- 
one would think that you knew more about your cousin’s dis- 
appearance than you have chosen to reveal.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the conscience-stricken 
man, trying to speak calmly, but unable to conceal the ghastly 
pallor of his face, and the anxiety in his voice. “ Do you think 
Harold informed me of the mean deception he was planning 
and practising ? ” 

“T think,” retorted the young girl abruptly, “that you are 
the one person in Ulverston who affects to know his thoughts 
and plans after leaving us, and also the only person who speaks 
positively about the impossibility of his returning.” 

“IT do not say that it is impossible for my cousin to return.” 

“You said that you knew he could not.” 

‘Come, Miss Eiloart,” exclaimed George smiling, apparently 
anxious to change the subject—“ This is only child’s play, a 
mere quarrel of words, which cannot lead us to anything. The 
rain has ceased, I believe,” he added, emerging from their 
retreat to reconnoitre—“ They will, no count, be impatiently 
awaiting you at The Woodlands.” 

“We will go home then,” rejoined Muriel demurely, as she 
stepped out upon the sodden sands. “But I do not agree with 
you, Mr. Averyl, in saying that our conversation cannot lead to 
any result, as it may be the means, at some future period, of 
bringing about an important discovery.” 
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Afraid to venture any further remarks on so delicate a sub- 
ject, lest he should betray himself into other admissions, the 
young man pressing his lips tightly, and clenching his hand as 
though he would have wished her the fate of her betrothed, 
hastens after Muriel, and offers her his arm to aid her in the 
steep ascent ; then, being repulsed, walks on silent by her side, 
but inwardly cursing the fate which had tempted him from 
home. 

“You are very silent Mr. Averyl.” 

‘My conversation appeared so distasteful to you, Miss Eiloart, 
that I mercifully forbear to inflict more words upon you.” 

“Not at all. I should, indeed be glad to hear any further 
particulars of Harold.” 

“T have already assured you that I know nothing of my 
cousin’s proceedings or whereabouts. May be you could 
enlighten Ulverston on the matter ? ” 

“ Only through you,” she retorts pointedly. 

“What an adept you must be at repartee, Miss Liloart,” 
sneers her companion. ‘“ The amusement is scarcely a recog- 
nised one for ladies, I believe..” 

‘It is easy to fathom the motives and admissions of some 
shallow-brained individuals,” she says evasively. ‘But yonder 
are the turrets of The Woodlands, and your way and mine, Mr. 
Averyl, separate at these cross paths ! ” 

“ You do not require an escort home then ? ” 

“Thank you, no. Under the circumstances I would prefer 
to be alone.” 

“1 shall watch you safely into the high road,” says the young 
man, smiling as though he were condescending to humour the 
whims of a petted child. “ Au revoir, Miss Eiloart—I shall look 
in at The Woodlands in the evening, as your father has kindly 
given me permission to call whenever I am that way.” 


(To be continued.) 

































DIVIDED. 


DIVIDED. 


Passtnc THE Love or Woman. i 





He has left me, my love, and the light of my eyes, i 





My wait from the waters of strife, \ ‘ 
My treasure, the ocean had left at its rise, q 
On the sands of the ocean of life. i) 

fl 

| 

| 


They were goodly together, his spirit and mine: 
They were bound by the fetters of truth ; ‘ 
Each was to the other as water to wine, A 
To temper the fire of its youth. a 


There are given to man in his sojourn on earth if 
Many fruits from a seed that is sown, \ 
There are many to sorrow, and many to mirth, i 
In the place of the soul they are grown. 


And the seed is as one, and the name of it Love, a 

The strings of the heart are its root, Wl 
With its tendrils aye clinging to something above, i. 
Tt nurtureth manifold fruit . A 


So the seed of our hearts has sprung up in one tree, hi 


And the branches together grew green, 1 
But now they are parted, for so it must be, ie 
With the land and the water between. t 





Would he cling to me still, would our hearts beat as high, ° ; 
With a love that wonld never grow dead, mn: ; 

If the days and the years could go sunnily by, i 
As they did in the times that are fled! 








It is best as it is, that our loves were made fast, . 
Ere the sun of our longing had set ; i 
For what is there on earth that can alter the past ? fi 
Was the memory made to forget ? | 
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For still, mid the storms and the waves of the world, 


When the breakers are heard from afar, 


And chill through the night wind the wild spray is hurled 


[ shall look to these days as a star. 


JAMES RENNELL Kopp. 


A TRUE TIGER STORY. 
By E. Cyn. 


Poor Sackville! yes, I think I see him now, 
His atlas shoulders and his splendid height, 

His handsome face—and easy manly grace, 
And all the gifts that captivate the sight. 


A captain in our cavalry, he was 
A good *shikarrie and a hunting man, 
His Regiment, from England had been sent 
Some years before to serve in Hindustan. 


2 % * 
It was in June; (when the infuriate sun 


Pours forth its burning vials o’er the East, 
With lava rays Heav’ns ether seems to blaze, 





And quenchless thirst consumes both man and beast;) 


That a huge tiger, desperate and fierce, 
And almost maddened by this heat supreme, 


Swooped down one day—in search of ready prey— 


Upon a village nigh a meagre stream. 





“A hunter—a good shot. 








A TRUE TIGER STORY. 


He came for water, ease, and flesh and blood, 
For he was lean, athirst, and hunger-prest, 

And clumps of green there were in that ravine 
Where water flowed, where he might live and rest. 


His crimson depredations soon commenced, 
He killed a calf, some goats and sheep half wild, 
And then at length—grown bolder in his strength— 
He slew a village woman and her child. 


Loud from those villagers burst a mournful wail, 
Whose floating echoes circle far and wide ; 
And saints they ask, to undertake the task, 
Of vengeance just on that vile homicide.* 


Now Sackville was a fav’rite far and near, 
In daring feats he was surpassed by none, 

And many a boar had fallen to his spear, 
And many a tiger to his trusty gun. 





He therefore, pitying, quickly volunteered 

With his friend Jeffrey, then and there to go, 
And do his best to crush this village pest— 

The distance being eighty miles or so. 


They reach the place; the beat is soon arranged 
To drive the monster from his cosy lair 

In the ravine,—amongst those spots of green, 
Where water flows and cools the torrid air. 


Jeffrey and Sackville guard two different posts, 
Not far apart but with some rocks between, 

And each commands, his rifle in his hands, 
The open space betwixt two clumps of green. 





, * Hindoos believe that cruel sanguinary men after death are reborn as beasts 
of prey. 
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The beaters now commence their horrid din 
In line advancing o’er the river bed ; 

The tiger roused, from where he had been housed, 
Moves crouching on with stealthy, velvet tread. 





Then Sackville watching, heard a muffled sound, 
And as he gazed with glance so keen and bold, 

He thought he saw, crawling with cautious paw 
Behind the green, a mass of black and gold. 


At once the idea struck him,—if I run 
Just round the boulder, but a little way, 
I see the spot from which a steady shot, 
Will lay the ruthless monster low for aye. 


Swift thought but ah! too swift the execution, 
He turned, and but a little way had sped, 


His heedless foot caught in a straggling root, 
And he fell headlong in the river bed. 


Then like a yellow flash athwart the sky, 
The vengeful brute sprang on his luckless prey, 
And with fell roar, he mangled, gashed, and tore 
The quivering body that beneath him lay. 


An awful moment and the tiger’s breath, — 
Like foul malaria swept across his face, 
His only succour seemed a speedy death, 
And then,—a shot pealed through the echoing space. 


The tiger fell; and in death’s gurgling throes, 
With fierce unconscious fangs he tore the ground, 
Swift from his wound life’s purple torrent flows, 
And hideous writhings stain the earth around. 


Soon all is o’er; and still and glistening lie 
The glowing sun-tints of his burnished frame ; 

While in the slanting light, his filmy eye 

Glares only with the ghost of its mad flame, 
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"Twas Jeffrey fired that true and timely shot, 
And rapidly he now to Sackville flies, 
Who still and white lies prone a woeful sight, 


With mangled bleeding limbs and fainting eyes. 


And as in grief he kneels beside his friend, 
Time’s noiseless flight the giant shadows mark, 
Each oblique ray proclaims the closing day 
As the red orb glides down his trackless are. 


The sun is down, and night’s funereal robe, 
In lamentations worked and sparkling still 
With quivering tears, descends upon the globe, 
And swift envelopes village, plain and rill. 


The moon’s just rising—’tis not at the full 
But like a white colossal rose half-blown 
In profile seen,—and glistening with the sheen 
Of wondrous dews and essences unknown. 
* % * 


In soft vermilion affluenee the dawn 
The purple of the East begins to stain, 
The starry tears are dried in amber lawn 
Of rarest tissue and ethereal grain. 


And with the morn the surgeon-too came there, 
On Sackville’s state his words were very grave, 

“The wounds ” he said ‘require the closest care, 
His arm—it is impossible to save.” 


This sentence Sackville heard, and instantly 
His life’s fair vista darkened into night; 

All he held dear became as black, as drear, 
As if the grave had closed in its dread might. 


And like an avalanche’s crushing weight, 
To him appeared the daylight’s gaudy gleam ; 

The outer glitter did but aggravate 

The agony that in him reigned supreme. 
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It seemed indeed, like God’s severest frown, 
Upon so bright a day in health’s fair bloom, 

In majesty of strength to be struck down, 
And then live on, thus crippled to the tomb. 


And so he speaks, hot anguish in his tones, 
Aud wild entreaty welling from his eyes, 

“‘Oh! save my arm, for God’s sake save my arm,” 
Then in a moan his voice breaks down and dies. 


By this sad pleading touched more than was meet, 
The surgeon from his better judgment slept— 

That night closed in with choking stifling heat, 
Next day it was too late—and Sackville slept. 


THE CROSS ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


Far away on snow-crowned mountains, 
Where the avalanches sleep, 
Where down precipices steep 

Flow Dame Fortune’s fairest fountains ; 

Rippling cataracts, whose foam 
Dancing in the sunlight gladly, 
Flashing, laughing, gaily, madly, 

To the vale which is their home. 


Far away on highest heights, there 
Stands a tiny carven cross, 
Silent witness to the loss 
Of one bold to view famed sights rare ; 
Who climb’d up the perilous pass, 
All unmindful of his danger, 
Knowing not, intrepid stranger, 
That the glaciers were like glass 


As a pinnacle he rounded, 
O’er a chasm’s dizzy height, 
One foot slipp’d, and awful sight, 
He from rock to rock rebounded, 
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In a fearful fatal fall ; 
So he met his death like many, 
Who without experience any, 
Face what timid souls appall. 


Thus mid strangers, that young stranger 
Found sad fate, unmourn’d he died ; 
But the mountain-pass beside, 

Villagers to warn of danger, 

(Where had fall’n the rashly brave ;) 
Rais’d a cross—so daring mortal, 
Sleeping ’neath the tomb’s dark portal, 


Thy lost life doth others save. 
H. Kntenr, 





TO PUBLISHERS. 


We beg to acknowledge the following, which shall be further 
noticed in due course :— 


‘‘Our Home beyond the Tide, and Kindred Poems,” by Ellen E. Miles 
(Bryce & Co., Glasgow). ‘‘Poems and Fables,” from the Hungarian, by 
E. D. Butler (Trubner & Co). ‘* Village Lyrics,” by H. & C. Arnold 
(Provost d- Co.) ‘‘ Songs and Popular Chants,” by F. R. McClymont (4. H. 
Moxon). ‘*The Seasons,” a poem, by Rev. O. Raymond, L.L.B. (Griffith a: 
Furren). ‘* Lays and Hours at Sea,” by E. J. Kelly (W. Wells Gardner’). 
‘“Homo Aperiad,” or “Man Ape,” by Rhuthmos (Weldon d& Co). ‘‘ Poems,” 
by G. Jesson Davis (White § Froud). 


Uebietus. 

‘* Lazy Lays,” by William H. Harrison (Harrison, 38, Great Russell Street). 
The “ Lazy Lays,” we are informed on the title page, are “ written, printed, 
published, and reviewed by William H. Harrison ;’’ and we have much 
pleasure in adding our congratulations to those already expressed by our 
contemporaries—-merely hinting, by the way, that the author of the volume 
before us has not written (nor will it be necessary for him to trouble further 
in this matter) the whole of his reviews. 

There is much clever humour in some of these Lays,, while others contain 
philosophy and thought, which will bear serious attention and study. Should 
William Harrison be intending to issue a second edition of his works, we 
would suggest the omission of ‘‘The Converted Carman,” a poem which is 
far below its companions, both in versification and tone. 
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‘Jesus the Messiah,” by G. Christopher Davies (Provost & Co., Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden). A narrative poem, embracing the principal incidents 
in the life of Christ ; occasionally the lines lag and become tedious, but a 
great portion of the work is of sterling merit. The author has closely 
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followed the words of Holy Writ, as the following random selection will 
show :— 


‘‘Then to the Twelve He sadly said,—‘Will ye, 
Like these, unstable, from your Teacher flee ?” 
Then Peter answered,—‘‘ Lord, to whom should we 
In such case go? We know Thou hast the words 
Of eternal life.” 

To lovers of Bible History this book will be a boon. 





** Village Lyrics,” by Henrietta & Charlotte Arnold. These Lyrics (pub- 
lished by ‘the same firm as the religious volume last under consideration) are 
by no means perfect specimens of versification. In more mature works, the 
authors will, we think, be unwilling to pass such stanzas as the following :— 

‘“* Yes, in Spring may we meet, 
And, oh ! may it prove 

A type of the joys, 
And the meetings above.” 





** Kosmogonia” has been sent us by the Edinburgh publishers, E. « S$. 
Livingstone—and we observe that Simpkin, Marshall .& Co. are the London 
publishe rs. Without attempting to enlighten our readers as to the significa- 
tion of the title, we gather from its CXVL stanzas, that it has, for obje ct the 
supplying of missing links in the Darwinian Chain. Mr. Lake- Elbe, whoever 
this author may be, has been fortunate in the ‘‘ get up” of the work, specially 
in the cover which i is handsome in its red and gold colouring, and would look 
well on any drawing-room table. The woodcuts, also, are quaint and 
enjoyable. Our space will not permit us to dive deeply into the argument 
of the poem, but we trust, at some future time, to do more justice to the 
second edition. Meanwhile, those who are interested in the subject, should 
secure this work, both for profit and amusement. 


NOTICE. 


Mr. Leonard Lloyd in answer to enquiries, continues to givé instruction 
in the‘art of versifieation by private letters of advice, and critiques—also in 
preparing prose and poetical works for the press, 


TO OUR READERS. 


The main feature of the Ports’ Macazine is to invite all who possess 
literary talent to contribute to its pages ; however, to prevent its sinking to 
the level of an Amatuer Publication, the editor continues to contract arrange- 
ments with various Authors of Note. 

Original contributions only are acceptable : and MSS. cannot be returned, 
unless post paid. 

Stamped addressed envelope will always insure a prompt reply. 

Writers, who are not Subscribers, desiring a private criticism and suggested 
improv ements from the Editor on their MSS., should enclose twelve “stamps 
for the same. 

Subscription for Contributors Yearly, 10s. Gd. ; Half-yearly, 6s. 
Subscription for Non-Writers 6s. Js. 

Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Leonard Lloy d. 

The above rules do not apply to established Authors. 


Vols. I., I7., L11., still in hand. Price As. 
Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT. 


OUR MAGAZINE WILL [IN FUTURE BE PUBLISHED BY 
K. W. ALLEN, 11, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 


























